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RECIPROCAL  INFLUENCE  OF  AFRICA  AND  AMERICA. 


A.N  ADDRESS 

DELIVERED  IN  WASHINGTON  CITY,  AT  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  COLONIZATION  SOCIETY,  JANUARY  21,  1873, 

BY 

HON.  G.  WASHINGTON  WARREN,  OP  BOSTON. 


PtTBLISTKBD  BT  REQTJK8T  OF  THK  SOCIETY. 


Mr.  President  :  To  trace  the  reciprocal  influence  of  Africa  and 
America  upon  each  other  in  the  past  and  future  will  become  an 
interesting  study.  These  vast  continents,  occupying  so  large  a 
space  in  opposite  hemispheres,  seem,  as  it  were,  to  balance  the 
globe.  Ever  since  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  by  Co- 
lumbus, the  enterprising  colonists  of  the  different  nations  of 
Europe,  in  settling  their  new  possessions,  brought  thither  the 
natives  of  Africa,  to  do  for  them  the  hardest  and  most  menial  la- 
bor. It  was  so  in  the  new  regions  of  South  America,  and  it  was 
so  in  the  Thirteen  British  Colonies  which  dotted  the  Atlantic 
Coast;  African  toil  worked  in  the  mines,  or  cultivated  the  soil 
in  the  burning  sun,  for  the  benefit  of  the  European  colonists. 
When  their  labor  was  found  unprofitable  under  a  Northern 
sky,  the  native  Africans  became  subjects  of  commerce,  and 
equal  profit  was  gained  by  those  engaged  in  the  slave-trade. 
This  was  the  system  fastened  upon  the  American  Colonies  by 
the  Mother  Country.  Under  this  condition  of  affairs,  the 
United  States  achieved  their  independence;  and  yet,  in  their 
Constitution  slavery  was  ignored,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
period  in  which  the  slave-trade  should  be  prohibited  was 
expressly  postponed.  In  a  few  years,  as  slave  labor  and  its 
products  became  exceedingly  remunerative,  notwithstanding 
the  slave-trade  had  been  denounced  by  law  as  piracy,  the  nat- 
ural increase  of  the  slaves  became  formidable,  so  that  in  the 


different  States,  in  many  instances,  slave  owners,  following  the 
example  of  Washington,  in  their  wills  manumitted  their 
slaves.  By  these  means,  and  by  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
Northern  States,  a  new  class  of  people — the  African  freedmen 
— arose  in  the  land.  A  cloud  was  discerned  in  the  horizon,  and 
fast  gathering  towards  the  zenith,  which  foreboded  at  some 
future  day  disaster  to  the  young  Eepublic. 
.  Fortunately  for  the  country,  in  a  little  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  American  Colonization  Society  was  estab- 
lished. Its  sole  object  was  to  colonize  in  Africa  our  own  free 
people  of  color,  with  their  consent.  No  Africans  had  ever 
come  from  their  own  shores  to  America  of  their  own  accord. 
They  were  all  brought  here  by  force,  and  sold  into  slavery. 
The  object  of  this  Society,  faithfully  pursued  to  the  end,  has 
always  been  to  return  these  and  their  descendants  who  wished 
to  go  to  their  fatherland. 

The  heroism,  zeal,  and  marvellous  success  with  which  the 
founders  of  the  Society  labored,  are  without  a  parallel  in  his- 
tory. Upon  its  straightforward  and  honest  platform,  patri- 
otic men  and  statesmen  of  the  country,  without  distinction 
of  party,  section,  or  sect,  cordially  worked  together,  keep- 
ing out  of  their  deliberations  all  extraneous  issues,  and  refrain- 
ing studiously  from  the  exciting  topics  and  controversies  of  the 
day:  their  sole  aim  and  motive  was  the  good  of  their  country 
and  of  the  African  race.  By  scrupulously  following  this  conser- 
vative course,  this  Society  founded  a  nation  in  Liberia;  and  in 
no  other  way  could  it  have  been  done.  More  than  that,  this 
co-operation  of  eminent  men  from  opposite  sections  served  to 
cement  a  union  of  sentiment  and  feeling  conservative  of  the 
country. 

When  the  Government  of  the  United  States',  in  enforcing 
the  law  against  the  slave-trade,  captured  a  slave-ship,  it  was 
in  a  dilemma  what  to  do  with  the  recaptured  Africans.  It 
surely  could  not  keep  them  here,  whither  they  were  brought  by 
force ;  nor  could  it  return  them  to  Africa,  with  the  liability 
of  their  being  sold  into  slavery  again.  Then,  in  several  in- 
stances, did  this  Society  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Government, 


and  with  the  means  furnished  by  it  placed  them  in  Liberia, 
where,  under  the  examples  and  instruction  afforded  them,  they 
became  good  citizens.  In  this  way,  by  the  assent  of  the  whole 
country,  north  and  south,  and  through  the  agency  of  this  So- 
ciety, Liberia  was  strengthened,  the  slave-trade  put  down,  and 
the  Government  extricated  from  an  unpleasant  predicament. 

The  Presidents  of  this  Society  have  been  selected  by  general 
consent  from  the  Southern  States;  they  have  been  heartily 
seconded  and  sustained  by  eminent  and  conscientious  men  of 
theNorth.  It  is,  sir,  twenty-one  years  ago,  that  in  the  absence 
of  your  predecessor,  Henry  Clay,  then  President,  Daniel 
Webster,  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  presided  over  this  So- 
ciety at  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  delivered  an  eloquent  address, 
the  last  public  address  he  delivered  in  Washington.  In  the 
year  following,  Edward  Everett,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Webster 
as  the  premier  in  President  Fillmore's  Cabinet,  addressed  the 
Society,  and  in  most  eloquent  terms  portrayed  its  great  achieve- 
ments in  the  success  and  growth  of  Liberia,  as  favorably  com- 
pared with  that  of  our  Colonies  for  the  same  period  of  time  in 
their  early  history.  In  that  eloquent  address,  which  enthralled 
so  many  by  the  spell  of  oratory,  and  which  is  still  remembered 
by  those  who  heard  it,  he  touched  with  power  upon  the  enor- 
mity of — what?  the  slave-trade.  Had  he  from  this  place  lisped 
a  word  upon  the  enormity  of  slavery — the  result  of  the  slave- 
trade — the  political  elements  which  kept  the  country  in  even 
balance,  though  all  the  while  in  suspense,  would  have  been 
then  convulsed.  But  the  characteristic  forbearance  on  that 
delicate  topic,  which  sufficed  twenty  years  ago,  could  not 
answer  the  purpose  much  longer.  It  was  felt  then  that  the 
bursting  of  the  storm  was  a  question  of  time  only;  and  "the 
probabilities"  were  then  calculated  on  all  sides,  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

When  the  collision  did  come,  President  Lincoln  at  first  hand- 
led "the  subject"  quite  tenderly.  He  recommended  to  Con- 
gress a  scheme  of  general  emancipation  with  compensation, 
and  also  a  plan  of  the  colonization  of  the  freedmen.  If  this 
recommendation  had  been  at  that  time  satisfactory  to  those 
who  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  Government,  the  treasure 


of  the  country  would  have  been  poured  out  like  water  for  it, 
aDd  its  unlimited  credit  would  have  been  pledged  in  addition, 
while  the  seceding  States  would  have  been  received  with  wel- 
come. 

But  it  was  not  in  the  order  of  Providence  that  this  great 
consummation  was  by  those  means  to  be  reached.  It  was  by 
the  mighty  pen  of  Lincoln,  and  by  the  equally  mighty  sword 
of  Grant,  that  slavery  was  abolished,  and  the  limbs  of  the  bond- 
men were  set  free,  and  the  tongues  of  American  citizens  were 
loosened,  so  that  slavery  could  be  spoken  of  by  every  one  and 
every  where. 

When  the  civil  strife  was  allayed,  those  who,  from  misrep- 
resentations incessantly  practiced  upon  them,  had  been  led  to 
believe  that  the  Colonization  Society,  in  doing  its  own  work, 
and  in  abstaining  from  the  outcry  against  slavery,  was  there- 
fore pro-slavery,  came  to  the  illogical  conclusion,  that  because 
slavery  is  now  abolished,  the  vocation  of  the  Society  is  gone: 
that  the  Society  is  therefore,  in  their  opinion,  dead,  and  ought 
to  be  buried.  The  Society  resolutely  declines  that  service. 
Never  was  a  greater  mistake  made  by  those  who  ignore  tho 
American  Colonization  Society. 

Now  that  all  the  people  of  African  descent  in  the  United 
States  are  free,  the  field  of  its  labor  is  immensely  enlarged. 
The  harvest  for  Colonization  is,  indeed,  plenty;  but  the  labor- 
ers are  fewj  and  scarce  are  its  means. 

But,  the  argument  is  still  flippantly  urged  against  the  Colon- 
ization of  the  freed  men  in  Africa,  that  the  labor  of  so  many 
able-bodied  persons  would  bo  a  loss  to  the  public  weal,  and 
therefore  it  is  the  policy,  and  of  course  the  duty,  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  discourage  it  in  every  way.  But  they  who  seek  to 
keep  those  of  African  descent  in  this  country,  for  the  sake  of 
their  labor,  against  their  wish  to  go  to  their  fatherland,  do 
but  justify  the  conduct  of  those  who  forced  their  ancestors  here 
by  following  the  slave-trade.  Besides,  emigration  and  immi- 
gration follow  natural  laws.  The  United  States,  which  has 
gained  so  much  by  immigration  from  other  countries,  ought  not 


to  object  to  the  emigration  of  the  comparatively  few  Freedmen 
who  desire  to  go  to  the  land  of  their  ancestors. 

It  is  a  sad  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  Society  is  operating 
adversely  to  the  interests  of  the  colored  people.  While  those 
who  believe  that  they  are  better  off  here  will  of  coarse  exer- 
cise their  freedom  of  choice  in  remaining,  it  certainly  cannot 
injure  them  or  their  prospects,  to  know,  that  there  is  another 
and  perhaps  for  them  a  better  country  to  which  they  can 
repair — or  at  least  their  children  or  kindred — when  disappoint- 
ment or  misfortune  may  overtake  them.  No  country  was 
ever  injured  by  establishing  flourishing  colonies  in  other  parts. 
Eather  the  greatness  and  glor}'  of  a  nation  are  measured  by  the 
number  of  such  colonies  she  has  fostered.  These  but  widen  the 
circle  of  intercourse  and  enlarge  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the 
mother  country,  and  it  is  her  own  fault  if  she  does  not  gain 
largely  by  them. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  any  longer  for  those  speaking  in  behalf 
of  this  Society  to  urge  upon  the  Freedmen  reasons  why  they 
should  seek  Liberia.     Already  more  persons  have  applied  to 
go  than  the  Society  has  the  means  of  sending.     Freedmen,  in 
their  ardent  desire  to  go,  have  petitioned  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  the  Government  would  furnish  them  trans- 
portation to  Liberia.     Nor  is  it  strange  that  the  wonderful 
instinct  of  that  sagacious  people,  which  told  them,  somehow, 
when  shut  out  from  all  intercourse  with  the  outside  world,  of 
the  great  war  waging  for  their  freedom,  and  which  prompted 
them  in  various  artful  ways  to  assist  the  Government,  should 
now  impel  many  of  them  to  ask  of  the  head  of  the  nation, 
to  whom   they   naturally  look  up   as  their  deliverer,  for  the 
means  of  their  going  to  the  African  Republic — the  home  of 
their  choice. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has,  in  his  last  annual 
message,  recommended  to  Congress  a  liberal  appropriation  for 
a  regular  mail  communication  by  steamships  with  foreign  na- 
tions, for  the  promotion  of  commerce  and  amity  with  tbem,  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  an  efficient  mercantile  marine  of  the 
first  class,  available  to  the  Government  in  any  emergency; 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  subsidy  to  this  Society,  to  enable 
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it  to  maintain  frequent  mail  communication  with  Liberia,  and 
to  furnish  transportation  to  those  who  desire  to  colonize  there, 
would  meet  his  approval.  This  Society,  which,  unaided  by  the 
Government,  has  founded  the  Liberian  nation,  and  has  expended 
more  than  a  million  of  dollars  in  colonizing  and  sustaining  it, 
may  well  make  such  a  claim  of  Congress,  with  a  reasonable 
expectation  that  it  will  be  granted.  Congress  may  well  be 
assured,  that  while  subsidies  granted  to  other  organizations 
will  necessarily  be  a  source  of  individual  profit  to  some  extent, 
every  dollar  granted  to  this  Society  will  enure  to  the  benefit 
of  the  Freedmen  and  of  the  public. 

In  this  matter  of  mail  steamship  communication,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  far  behind  that  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  other  nations.  Great  Britain  enables,  by  subsidies, 
private  companies  to  send  a  weekly  line  of  steamers  to  the 
Western  Coast  of  Africa, ^which  touch  at  Liberia.  In  fact,  by. 
a  postal  treaty,  the  mails  between  Liberia  and  America  go  by 
these  steamers,  and  then  by  the  British  steamships  between 
England  and  the  United  Statesl  It  is  no  credit  to  this  country 
that  she  is  dependent  upon  Great  Britain  for  mail  communi- 
cation with  her  own  Colony,  and  by  such  a  circuitous  route. 

Besides,  Great  Britain,  Prance,  and  Germany  are  getting 
almost  a  monopoly  of  the  valuable  trade  with  the  Western 
Coast  of  Africa,  when  the  United  States  might  and  should 
secure  the  chief  share.  It  follows,  that  those  countries  have  a 
greater  knowledge  of  the  means,  resources,  and  staple  products 
of  that  region,  than  is  readily  obtained  here.  As  a  matter  of 
commercial  policy,  without  regard  to  Colonization,  it  would  be 
desirable  for  us  to  have  our  own  channels  of  communication, 
which  should  be  direct,  frequent,  and  regular.  Commerce  and 
trade  always  increase  with  the  facilities  extended.  By  fre- 
quent communication  with  Liberia,  she  would  be  stimulated  to 
multiply  her  productions,  and  she  would  develop  new  wants 
lor  us  to  supply. 

If  Congress  will  make  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  enable 
the  Society  to  send  a  steamship  every  month,  or  even  twice  a 
month,  to  Liberia,  from  the  thousands  now  desiring  to  go,  it 


could  select  for  each  trip  those  most  fit,  and  the  present  sup- 
ply would  not  be  exhausted  in  a  year.  New  applications 
would  be  made,  and  from  the  frequent  passages,  recurring  at 
regular  and  short  intervals,  the  intercourse  that  would  be 
promoted  between  the  colored  people  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Liberia  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  both  countries. 

There  is  a  peculiar  fitness  and  propriety  in  Congress  making 
the  proposed  grant,  if  there  be  no  moral  obligation.  The  cost 
would  be  trifling  compared  with  the  object  attained.  Mr. 
Webster  at  one  time  declared  that  he  would  be  willing  to  set 
apart  the  whole  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  if  it  were  neces- 
sary, for  so  desirable  a  purpose. 

In  a  short  time  the  colored  people  who  might  wish  to  go 
would  be  able  to  pay  a  reasonable  rate  for  their  own  trans- 
portation, and  the  opportunity  offered  to  Liberians  to  revisit 
this  country,  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  would  be  availed  of, 
and  so  in  a  few  years  the  African  steamship  line  would  be 
self-sustaining.  In  the  meantime,  should  Congress  lend  a  gen- 
erous aid,  larger  donations  and  benefactions  would  come  from 
private  sources,  as  the  beneficial  results  would  be  more  appar- 
ent. In  this  way  the  United  States  would  regain  her  prestige 
on  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa. 

In  this  way  America  may,  under  Heaven,  be  the  means  of 
requiting  Africa  for  the  service  of  millions  of  her  race  during 
the  past  three  centuries.  And  Liberia,  taking  from  us  our 
language  and  literature,  our  form  of  government,  the  spirit  of 
our  laws,  our  civil  and  religious  institutions,  the  model  of  our 
colleges  and  schools,  and,  above  all,  an  ingrained  hatred  of 
slavery,  and  keeping  its  race  pure  and  unmixed,  may  become 
the  salt  of  Africa,  wherewith  the  benighted  people  of  that  vast 
Continent  may  be  preserved  for  a  nobler  and  a  Christian  and 
civilised  life. 
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